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Commercial Teachers 


should possess a broad 
knowledge and a sound con- 
ception of accounting princi- 


ples and procedure, auditing 
theory and practice, and law in its 
relation to accounting. 


Ability to interpret financial state- 


ments, to devise and install systems 
of accounts, to prepare income tax returns, to 
give sound advice on matters involving a correct 
application of accounting principles, to aid in 
the organization of a business enterprise—such 
ability results from the study of accountancy. 


We offer an intensive training in accountancy to 
teachers of commercial subjects and school officials who 
have a knowledge of the fundamental principles of book- 
keeping and related business subjects. This course of 
study is one of the service schemes of the company, 
hence is offered at cost of material and service. Eight 
hundred teachers have subscribed for this course. To those interested 
in the study of Accountancy, we recommend subscribing for the 
course now and completing it during the school year. 


No “follow-up” letters—no fancy advertising matter—no sales- 
men or solicitors—simply detailed information upon request. 


Cc. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CONFERENCE 


HELD AT PEIRCE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 21, 1923 


An unusual Vocational Guidance Con- 
ference, and perhaps the first of its kind ever 
attempted, met in Philadelphia, Saturday, 
April 21, 1923. 

The Conference, which was the outgrowth 
of a “Go-to-High-School”’ campaign, which 
had been conducted for some time by the 
Peirce School of Business Administration, 
was called by that school to discuss the fol- 
lowing problems: 


A. How can the public high school and 
the private vocational school best cooperate 
in the effort to impress parents and children 
with the importance of a high school edu- 
cation before undertaking vocational train- 
ing? 

B. How can the private vocational school 
assist the high school instructor in his voca- 
tional guidance work? 


About 200 representatives of public and 
private schools in the section bounded by 
Maryland and Rhode Island attended the 
Conference. 


The Conference had the endorsement and 
hearty support of all the county and city 
superintendents of public schools of the 
Philadelphia district. 


Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, Specialist in 
Commercial Education, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., acted as Presiding 
Officer. 


The problems were discussed formally 
from several viewpoints: 


Milton D. Gehris, Vice-President, John B. 
Stetson Company, Philadelphia, speaking for 
the business man, urged the necessity of 
educating parents to the value of a high 
school education. 


“The fault of children not completing 
their education lies largely with the parents 
who are unsympathetic, as they in their 
youth had no such education. Secure the 


cooperation of the home folks, and the school 
problems are largely solved. 


“The lure of the dollar makes many a boy 
a shiftless ordinary laborer when he might 
have been a real worth while mechanic or 
executive if he had given the proper time and 
thought to preparatory training.” 


Anna B. Pratt, Director, White-Williams 
Foundation, Philadelphia, in outlining the 
successful work which her counselors had 
done in the high schools, referred to an in- 
vestigation made by Mr. Morris Viteles, of 
the psychological department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. His report showed 
that the net result of vocational counseling 
in 245 eighth grade cases was a gain of 7.3% 
in the number of children entering high school, 
and an increase of 9.6% in the number com- 
pleting the first year of high school. 


‘There can be no discussion of keeping 
children in high school without considering 
those who must leave for financial reasons. 


“We boast that in America education is 
free to all, but we do not realize how many 
children are unable to take advantage of 
this free gift because they can not buy the 
clothes to wear or pay for carfare and lunch- 
eons.”’ 


In presenting the high school instructor’s 
viewpoint, Clarence A. Wesp, instructor of 
commercial subjects, Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia, advocated the four-year high 
school course in place of the short commercial 
course with the immediate job objective. He 
stated that the two-year course could not 
yield all the objectives of a high school 
education, as set forth by the National 
Educational Association. 


“The object of this Conference being co- 
operation, I would suggest that business 
colleges with their more intimate knowledge 
of business needs, build up short unit courses 
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for those who can not be convinced of the 
desirability of completing the high school 
course, or if this seems undesirable that they 
try to impress upon parents and pupils the 
futility of studying bookkeeping or stenog- 
raphy in business schools with an immediate 
job objective. 

“The ‘guaranteed position’ is the lure held 
out by many of the less worthy business 
schools. With the growth in the public 
school system of vocational guidance, place- 
ment work and follow-up after placement, 
this inducement for dropping out of high 
school will be lessened. The close coopera- 
tion of private vocational schools and public 
vocational guidance bureaus can not help 
but be advantageous both from an educational 
as well as a placement point of view. 

“The futility of a high school education 
and its seeming great length are two of the 
most cogent arguments used by unscrupulous 
solicitors to get pupils. Here the reputable 
school and high school can cooperate very 
effectively, the former by developing ad- 
vanced courses both of a preparatory and 
extension type and the latter by emphasizing 
the better positions and greater returns to be 
derived by completing the full high school 
course with deferred vocational values. 

“For those who take Junior Business 
Training and drop out of high school, or who 
take it in business schools and go to work, 
it is only a matter of a short time when the 
possibilities of advancement will require 
their return for more advanced units of in- 
struction.” 

Grace E. Turner, Employment Bureau, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, said that 
ten years ago a grammar school education 
was adequate preparation for commercial 
life, but under the present more complex 
and complicated commercial activities a 
high school education was almost essential. 
She said that frequently when it was nec- 
essary to bring a new executive into an 
organization from the outside, it was because 
those already in the employ did not have 
sufficient educational background for pro- 
motion. Her experience has shown that the 
unhappy and dissatisfied office worker is the 
one who by reason of lack of previous edu- 
cation is unable to advance. She empha- 
sized the need of thorough foundation in 
English, spelling and arithmetic. 

John A. Luman, Vice-Principal of Peirce 
School, spoke for ‘the business school. He 
said that students who have not gone to 
high school can not appreciate the meaning 
of courses in applied business. He referred 
to questions of tariff, foreign trade, trans- 
portation and financial exchange as the mere 
a, b, c’s of modern business, which the gram- 
mar school student could not understand. In 
his judgment, there is no substitute for the 
complete academic high school course. 

E. W. Barnhart, Chief, Commercial Edu- 
cation Service, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C., in reply to 
a question of what constituted vocational 





education, said, “It is that education which 
best fits the man for citizenship, for a good 
citizen is one who is self-maintaining.” He 
stated that a few years ago commercial 
education was principally clerk training but 
that under modern conditions it is necessary 
to give training in the more advanced sub- 
jects of economics, foreign exchange, and 
business administration. 

Among the school men who took part in 
the general discussion which followed the 
formal addresses were: 

John G. Kirk, Director of Commercial 
Education, Philadelphia Schools; Robert J. 
Adams, Central High School, Philadelphia; 
F. B. Moore, President, Rider College, 
Trenton, N. J.; Paul S. Lomax, Director of 
Commercial Education, Trenton, N. 
David Cotter, American Business College, 
Philadelphia; E. S. Donoho, Strayer’s Busi- 
ness College, Baltimore, Md.; L. P. Powell, 
Educational Editor, Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
New York City; Leslie Seely, Principal, 
Roxborough High School, Roxborough, Phil- 
adelphia; Sue E. Andrews, Glen-Nor High 
School, Norwood, Pa. 

At the close of the conference, Dr. Swiggett 
issued the following statement: 

“Business: education is so much broader 
than business teachers and even business 
men realize tnat it fails frequently to —o 
its purpose. This is true in many parts, 
fact most parts of the United States. 

“Business operation is of far greater sig- 
nificance than business performance, however 
essential the latter may be in the development 
of industry and commerce. This requires a 
knowledge of the structure of business as well 
as skill in the accomplishment of simple tasks. 
The machinery of business is becoming in- 
creasingly more and more complex. We must 
prepare men and women to become the 
masters of this machinery no matter how 
intricate it is or will become, and it will 
become more and more so as the intimate 
relations between production and distribu- 
tion, between these fundamental business 
operations and others like financing and 
transportation become more and more de- 
veloped. The business consciousness of 
America is at last aware of the fact that 
there is a profession of business, that there 
is a scientific approach to the problems of 
business both large and small. 


“The object of business education is the 
understanding of business, the knowledge of 
business structure and nothing short of that. 


“The training of teachers of business sub- 
jects is becoming, in consequence, of increas- 
ing importance. For it is through the business 
teachers of every type and grade that business 
men and women of the future must be saved 
from the mistakes of past and present con- 
duct of business, and this can not be done 
unless their technique is better pointed, their 
cultural courses more purposeful, serving the 
ends of all business education, namely, a 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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ORGANIZING FOR 


DICTATION WORK 


by 


HOWARD ROCKHILL 


The success of any 
business depends, for 
one thing at least, 
upon its being so or- 
ganized that it will get 
momentum as it pro- 
ceeds. It must be so 
planned and executed, 
that all of the factors 

that make for success 
are retained and reinforced, while those which 
are detrimental are eliminated. This is as 
true of teaching as of any other business, 
and especially of teaching any system of 
shorthand. 

The success of the shorthand writer de- 
pends, among other things, upon accurately 
executed notes, a comprehensive knowledge 
of the system, and upon the possession of a 
large vocabulary which the writer can pro- 
duce instantly and automatically. 

One of the first and most difficult problems 
which confronts the teacher is how to impress 
the student with the necessity of making care- 
ful discrimination in his outlines, how to get 
him to make the consonants in correct 
proportion and vowels in proper size. He 
may talk and preach to the student about 
it to no avail. Something must be done 
which will bring the student up against the 
difficulty of reading poor outlines. This 
should be done early in the course so that 
the foundations of accuracy may be laid in 
the very beginning. 

One way that I have found very effective 
is to hand each student a slip of paper of 
convenient size and dictate twenty or twenty- 
five outlines of very similar construction. 
Take these slips up, keep them several days 
or a week. Then hand them out and ask 
the student to write the English and grade 
him on the number he can read correctly. 
Thus to illustrate, these words might be 
given: kin, cane; grain, game; wren, rain; 
lane, lamb; kit, cat; gate, gad. 

Another way is to write some sentences on 
the board. Have the students read until 
they can read them well. Then have them 
copy them, take them up and keep them for 
a few days. Then hand them out and have 
the English written. If this plan is developed, 
the student soon realizes that his success 
depends upon making outlines that are as 
plain as print. Furthermore, his knowledge 
of theory is reinforced. When the student 
has been graded on the ability to read his 
notes he realizes the importance of accuracy. 
Outlines may be copied and with great ac- 
curacy, copied into the note book. Frequent 








reading drills may be had by referring to this 
note book later. 


Wordsigns and phrases form a very large 
and important part of a_ stenographer’s 
equipment. The problem of retaining them 
is very bewildering to the beginner. He must 
be made to see their usefulness and to make 
constant use of them. Instead of presenting 
the wordsigns singly, they may be presented 
in wordsign sentences, which may form the 
basis of penmanship drills. The student may 
be shown how the word represented by the 
wordsign would be written as written in its 
entirety. In this way he is made to associate 
the outlines with the other word and with 
each other and to see the saving effected 
by their use. After this the outline may be' 
drilled upon. As an individual, they should 
be analyzed. Wordsign spelling lessons may 
be held. Spelling matches will be of help 
in stimulating a spirit of rivalry and interest. 

One of the net results of the dictation 
work should be an increased and enlarged 
vocabulary. Unless some provision is made 
to nail the new words that are introduced 
to the students mind, they will slip from him. 
It is not likely that the new word will occur 
in the work often enough to drive it home. 

I have found this a good plan: 


In the case of short letters or articles, 
after the students have worked up the letter 
and taken it from dictation, the class dictates 
it to the teacher (one student reading one 
sentence, another student another sentence, 
the teacher writing the dictation on the board 
in correct form). The students then copy 
it and note any errors in their own work. 
The copies are dated so that ready reference 
may be made to them. After a few days 
elapse, the students are asked to refer to 
such and such a letter and read. After it is 
read and re-read, it is dictated rapidly for 
speed practice. Individual outlines of im- 
portance are singled out and drilled upon. 
This will be found to be a very effective 
method of developing the student’s ability 
to read his own notes, of developing his 
vocabulary, of developing speed and at the 
same time impressing the importance of 
accurately written outlines. 


A very important part of the practice work 
is the teacher’s note book. Each lesson that 
is taught and each assignment should be 
outlined and kept in a systematic way in a 
note book for that purpose. This will prove 
an invaluable help in quick review, in out- 
lining tests, and in making each lesson 
taught a unit. 


Mr. Rockhill is a graduate of the Indiana State Normal School at Terre Haute, Indiana, and also of the Bowl- 
ing Green Business University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. During the past six years he has been head of the 
Commercial Department in the High School at New Castle, Indiana. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION FROM A UNIVERSITY 
STANDPOINT* 


by 


DR. EDWARD WIEST 


Commercial education in American col- 
leges and universities consists of various 
general and specialized courses in accounting 
together with certain practical -business 
courses which are more or less closely re- 
lated to economics, psychology, and law. 
The work is given either in a department 
of the college of arts and sciences or in a 
separately organized college, variously des- 
ignated as school of business, school of 
business administration, school of commerce, 
school of finance, etc. In all institutions the 
basic or prerequisite course for the work in 
commerce is economics. In addition to the 
courses in accounting the 
usual courses given in- 
clude commercial and in- 
dustrial history, business 
organization, corporation 
finance, money and bank- 
ing, transportation, sta- 
tistical method, mathe- 
matics of finance, adver- 
tising and salesmanship, 
marketing, labor problems 
and labor management, 
business forecasting, busi- 
ness law, insurance, etc. 
The character of the 
strictly commercial edu- 
cation is not wholly vo- 
cational, but is given in 
a way so as to possess 
considerable cultural val- 
ue. What we understand 
generally by cultural edu- 
cation is the type that 
prepares the student to 
comprehend and_ enjoy 
general life interests and 
at the same time gives 
him a measure of mental 
discipline. The work in 
commerce has a _ great 
humanistic interest. This 
aspect, together with its 
various historical phases, make up a large 
part of its content. Because of the many 
intricate problems and complex principles 
that constantly challenge the student’s 
power of analysis and comprehension, the 
work in commercial education is rich in 
mental discipline. 

The vocational aims of commercial edu- 
cation in the university are of two kinds. 
In the first place there is an attempt to pre- 
pare students for certain positions which 
presuppose more or less specialized training, 
and in the second place a wide and basic 


of Arts. 


in 1916 the degree of P 
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Mr. Wiest was graduated from George Washington 
University in 1912, receiving the degree of Bachelor 


The following year he received the degree 
of Master of Arts from yey University and 


h. 


In the fali of 1915 he went to the University 
of Vermont as instructor of economics where he gave 
courses in the principles of economics, transportation, 
finance and accounting. 


ce. 


In 1918 Mr. 
ointment at the University of Kentucky 
the Department of Economics and 
Prior to the completion of his under- 
graduate work he had considerable business experience 
in various capacities both with private concerns and 
in the Government servi 


training must be provided to prepare for 
positions whose duties are varied and general 
in character. 

Among the specialized positions for which 
departments of commerce in the colleges and 
universities of the country aim to prepare 
their students are the highest places in 
accounting, including certified public ac- 
countancy, and auditing. In the main a 
student graduating from a school of com- 
merce looks beyond the bookkeeper’s desk 
as a permanent field of employment. He 
may, however, be willing to serve even as a 
file clerk if this is the way by which he is to 
be introduced to some- 
thing better. 

In recent years there 
has been a growing neces- 
sity on the part of the 
government, railroads and 
big business in general to 
marshal facts of all kinds 
in a way that they 
may be readily under- 
stood. The actuary of the 
insurance company and 
the statistical experts of 
the Census Bureau and 
other governmental offices 
have long functioned as 
specialists. In transpor- 
tation and large-scale bus- 
iness, however, the stat- 
istician is of more recent 
origin. In these fields 
production and consump- 
tion figures must be col- 
lected, tabulated, and 
charted. Mathematical 
formulas must be devel- 
oped for the determina- 
tion of averages, deviations 
and correlation. This is 
one of the specialized jobs 
for which the university 
aims to train its students. 
Of course along with this preparation must 
always go the general business training in 
order that the statistician may have an 
acquaintance with the problems upon which 
he is asked to throw some light. 

Another more or less specialized job is 
salesmanship. This vocation, however, is by 
no means as highly specialized as that of 
accounting or statistical work. Much de- 
pends upon the personality of the individual 
whether or not success will be achieved. 
Yet it is agreed by all scientific salesmen that 
a course in salesmanship can give practical 


D. from the same institu- 


Wiest re- 


*Taken from. an address delivered before a meeting of the Kentucky State Teachers’ Association. 
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training of great importance. Certain psy- 
chological principles and market organiza- 
tion of which the successful salesman must 
have knowledge can be taught in the class 
room. Closely allied to salesmanship is 
advertising which is a vocation for which 
the university also aims to prepare. 

There are then not so many specialized 
jobs for which the department of commerce 
may prepare its students. Most of its 
effort at vocational training must be directed 
toward jobs that are general in character— 
the duties of which are many and varied and 
which require flexibility, adaptability, and 
resourcefulness on the part of the incum- 
bent. It is obvious that the reason the 
colleges of law, medicine, theology, agricul- 
ture and engineering are so successful in 
training students for these several professions 
is because the content given in the class 
room has a very definite and practical use 
in actual life. Business is less specialized 
than the older professions and the education 
that aims to prepare for it must therefore 
be on a different basis. For instance a person 
can not be taught the routine of business. 
We give courses in money and banking not 
so much to train a man to run a bank, but 
rather to give him a knowledge of the world 
forces that determine prices, a knowledge 
of banking systems and as to what consti- 
tutes correct banking theory. The details of 
most any business must be learned by ex- 
perience. With a knowledge of the deeper 
and more intricate phases of business the 
employee should be prepared to. move up 
faster than when he has to master them, if 
he does at all, on the side. The most impor- 
tant service that is rendered the business 
student by the university is acquainting him 
with business facts and theories. He is made 
familiar with much of the technique; he is 
introduced to big things; his mind becomes 
flexible and plastic; and he is trained readily 
to adapt himself to the new situations that 
come to him continuously and in rapid 
succession after he leaves the university 
halls. 

The fields of employment that require this 
broad training are positions of management 
in business, journalistic work in finance, 
commerce, and industry in connection with 
our large dailies and certain special maga- 
zines, economic advisers associated with the 
large banks of the country, legislative and 
general economic representatives of our large 
manufacturing concerns, such as the packers, 
commercial secretaries of the national and 
local chambers of commerce, and secretaries 
of labor organizations, farmers’ organizations 
and manufacturing associations. Obviously 
these fields of endeavor call for a training of 
the highest order. Here is demanded a 
training that is technical so far as business 
is concerned, but which includes at the same 
time the broad culture embodied in English, 
history, political science, philosophy, foreign 
languages and frequently natural science. 
As a part of the business training for all these 


vocations accounting should be given a con- 
spicuous place. A large portion of business 
correspondence can not be conducted intelli- 
gently unless accounting terminology, ac- 
counting parlance, and accounting principles 
are properly understood. Neither can one 
understand business organization in all its 
intricate relationships without a knowledge 
of accounting. 


The educational standards of commercial 
education in the university must of course 
conform to the customary standards prevail- 
ing throughout the entire institution. It is 
therefore a question whether learning to 
perform a mechanical operation like type- 
writing should be given university credit. 
In a few places a small amount of credit is 
given for such work. Stenography, if given 
at the university, is entitled to more credit 
because it involves a knowledge of phonetics 
and considerable English. Both stenography 
and typewriting, however, are not usually 
given in regularly organized courses in the 
university inasmuch as they are not a part 
of its vocational aims. Frequently, however, 
students are encouraged to become proficient 
in both of these arts by taking work on the 
outside. 

In all its teaching emphasis must always 
be placed upon principles rather than upon 
technique. In accounting considerable prac- 
tice work is given, but it is always insisted 
that technique must follow theory. If the 
principles are mastered the concrete problems 
will readily unfold themselves. It is recog- 
nized that theories are labor-saving devices. 
For instance in accounting, the one general 
principle that profits arising from the sale 
of fixed assets would, if carried into the 
current Profit and Loss account, interfere 
with: the showing of current operating in- 
come, and must for this reason be carried 
directly to the surplus account, furnishes a 
basis for deciding the manner of handling 
all transactions of a like character. In other 
words, transactions are classified according 
to principles. 


Probably the fundamental difference be- 
tween the teaching of commercial subjects 
in the high school and the university is the 
greater stress the latter places upon theory. 
At the University of Kentucky we do not 
admit freshmen into our first-year accounting 
because we have found them unable to grasp 
fully the more intricate principles in account- 
ing proper and the principles of business or- 
ganization underlying the corporation. We 
provide laboratory work in accounting and 
statistics. Our first-year accounting will be 
conducted next year on a basis of four one- 
hour laboratory periods and two one-hour 
recitation periods a week throughout the 
year for which four credits will be given for 
each semester. In our teaching we aim to 
make the student understand not only one 
accounting system, but all systems. 


Finally the teaching of commercial sub- 
(Concluded on page 18) 
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SELLING AS A VOCATION 


unanswered demand for young men 

and young women who can sell goods. 
This shortage is growing more noticeable as 
high school graduates enter the fields of 
bookkteping, filing and other 
office work in preference to selling—a field 
where the opportunities are limited only by 


‘i is everywhere an insistent, but 


stenography, 


one’s ability and vision. 


Today, there is an acute shortage of com- 
tomorrow, this will 


petent selling workers; 
have reached a_ point 
where it will be next to 
impossible to secure sales- 
people with the ambition 
and mental ability es- 
sential to the proper con- 
duct of a progressive 
store. 


The remedy lies not so 
much in training the 
salespeople already em- 
2 Pan this is 
ighly important—as in 
the insurance of a con- 
stant supply of  well- 
trained high school grad- 
uates in the future. 


With correspondence 
schools of various kinds 
advertising the fabulous 
rewards reaped by ac- 
countants, expert stenog- 
raphers, commercial art- 


ists, advertisement writ- 
ers, and the like, the 
younger generation is 


naturally gravitating to- 
ward these supposedly 
easy channels of money 
making. 

“Why,” they ask, 
“should I study anything 
about selling goods in a 
store? Anybody can get 
a job of that kind and it 
pays only from $10 to $20 
a week, while an ac- 


countant can make $5,000 to $10,000 a year 
without much trouble, and $6,000 is just pin 
money in any one of a dozen other pro- 
i No store work for mine.”’ 

They are right as they see it for they never 


fessions. 


by 
LOUIS J. FISH 


merchants of today began as salespeople; 
that out of sixty men known as the financial 
giants of America, nineteen began as sales- 
people behind the counter. 
informed about men like: 
Franklin Simon who got his first job as a 
stock boy in Stern Brothers department 
store in New York City and who at twenty- 


If they were 


one was making $7,000 a year. 





Mr Fish was graduated at Boston University with 
a Bachelor's degree, but later returned to receive the 


degree of Master of Business Administration. He 
has had a wide experience as a retail store salesman 
and as a bond salesman. His present duties as 
Commercial Coordinator are to supervise salesman- 
ship instruction in the High Schools and the Con- 
tinuation Schools of Boston, and to supervise the 
employment of salesmanship pupils. Hts teaching 
experience covers three years in the Lowell High 
School and nine years in the High Schools of Boston. 
Mr. Fish contributed to the January, 1923, issue 
of “The Balance Sheet,” writing on the subject 
“What the Boston High Schools Are Doing for 
Retail Selling.” The contribution in this issue is 
taken from a paper pre ape for delivery —_ the 
Commercial Round Table of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association. Owing to the illness of 
Mr. Fish he was prevented from attending the con- 
vention at Providence, but through the courtesy of Mr. 
Jay Miller of Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware, the paper was sent to us for publication. 
We agree with Mr. Miller in that “It is too good a 
paper not to be passed on to other teachers.” 


Cincinnati. 


James Simpson, 
Marshall Field & Company, whose first 


the present President of 


position was that of a 
clerk in the cashier's 
office of this business. 
Joseph Dives, George 
S. Pomeroy and George 


Stewart, who got their 
start as clerks in the 
Brown, . Thompson & 


McWhirter store in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and 
have now built a big 
department store of their 
own in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. 

-S. S. Kresge, who ob- 
tained his first merch- 
andising experience as a 
clerk behind the counter 
and started in business 
for himself with one small 
store. 

Albert Pfeifer, who be- 
gan as a jeweler’s ap- 
prentice at $1.00 a week 
and now owns the big 
Diamond Store in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 


W. C. Toliver, who has 
built up a big dry goods 
business in Los Angeles 
in a remarkably short 
time after leaving his 
post behind the counter 
of the Bullock store. 

Henry and Samuel 
Pogue, founders of the 
great Pogue store in Cin- 


cinnati, who got their first jobs as clerks in 
the dry goods store of John Crawford, i 


John Wanamaker, Marshall Field, D. H. 
Holmes, F. W. Woolworth, John G. Shedd 


have been told of the opportunities in the 
selling field. They have never been informed 
of the phenomenal successes that have been 
achieved in this line. 

Suppose for example that the young men 
and women were told through newspaper 
advertisements or other forms of publicity 
about the successes of men and women in 
our stores; that over 75% of the successful 


and many others whose names are famous 
in the world of business. 

Would it not follow that examples such as 
these would serve to prove that there is 
actually no limit to the possibilities of retail 
selling as a profession? The public generally 
does not know of the opportunities that lie 
in selling occupations. Misconceptions, as 
pictured twenty or thirty years ago, unjust 
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and often non-existent, linger in the minds 
of the public. No concerted efforts have 
been made to establish the truth. 


A vigorous campaign of publicity must be 
instituted to place all the facts before the 
public. Mr. Merchant is not fair to him- 
self if he does not give the public a correct 
idea of the importance of the salespeople in 
his store. He will spend fabulous amounts 
in advertising his goods but not one cent in 
advertising selling as an occupation and the 
public goes on believing in misconceptions. 


Merchants should acquaint themselves 
with the just objections to the selling occu- 
pation and remove them immediately. Un- 
just criticisms and objections can be taken 
care of by publicity, by the personal contact 
of store executives with invited groups as 
guests preferably the mothers of daughters 
and sons who would later seek employment. 


So far as the schools are concerned, sales- 
manship affords the only opportunity for 
students to come in contact with actual 
business while under school stimulation. 
The salesmanship teacher comes in contact 
with business when placing the students 
and supervising them while they are on the 
job to see what re-adjustments are necessary. 
The teacher has the advantage and oppor- 
tunity of checking, judging and improving 
the pupil as the course advances and as 
defects show themselves in the actual prac- 
tice of the pupils. 


At least 50% of the educational contents 
of a selling course is in selling practice in the 
store. Our week-in and week-out cooperative 
course, here in Boston, where two pupils 
hold one position and alternate between high 
school and business establishments, has 
successfully coordinated school and store 
practice. A last year graduate from this 
class is now assistant buyer, one is in the 
educational department of a large store, 
another has charge of all college and camp 
activities. All the promising graduates were 
placed at higher salaries than the stenographic 
or bookkeeping graduates, and, what is even 
more important, the opportunities for ad- 
vancement are almost limitless without 
changing their vocations whereas stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers have a distinct 
limit.. 

A prominent Boston merchant, addressing 
high school classes, said: ‘‘You can set up 
figures and knock them down; you can make 
pot hooks and decipher them on the type- 
writer; you can file correspondence and see 
if you can find it again—but the man who 
makes the money is the man who buys and 
sells.” 

“The greatest rewards in business today 
are in the selling end,’’ said former Dean 
Gay, Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration and now Business Manager of the 
New York Evening Post. ‘The greatest 
demand is for men who know how to market 
goods. The selling end used to be sort of 


looked down on; it was considered all right 
for —_ to make things, but rather be- 
neath their dignity to sell things. Now the 
tide has turned; the greatest demand is for 
men who can sell, and rightly so.” 


Out of five hundred two ‘Help Wanted” 
advertisements for commercial occupations 
in two editions of the Boston Sunday Globe, 
selling by far was the most prominent. All 
“Help Wanted” advertisements for positions 
in commercial establishments as well as 
clerical positions generally were included. 
The advertisements of placement agencies 
were excluded because they usually included 
a list of different positions both commercial 
and industrial. 


As far as possible, all canvassing positions 
were separated from the regular wholesale 
and retail selling. In the canvassing positions, 
it was noticed that instruction of some kind 
was to be furnished by the employer before 
work began while in other selling positions, 
experience was exacted. 


In the ordinary commercia! course as now 
established in many schools, we provide 
instruction for stenographers, typists. and 
bookkeepers. This would constitute not 
quite 18% of the total demands. Selling, 
wholesale and retail, or merchandising, which 
constitutes 30% of the demands, we often 
ignore. Please note that this does not in- 
clude the canvassers. 


Austin Reed, President of the National 
Association of Outfitters, in outlining his 
five points on “Business Policy’? makes this 
his first and most important statement: 
“Secure suitable salespeople for each depart- 
ment.’’ Provisions should be made to provide 
this adequate training and interest in our 
high schools. 


A part-time course in selling makes for the 
immediate application of instruction to 
vocational necessities. It gives educational 
assistance when and where it is needed. The 
teacher comes in contact with each individual 
when vocational counselling is vital. Ap- 
prenticeship of this kind, with school super- 
vision, is good for the pupils, the parents, 
the high schools and the employers. 


Salesmanship cannot be taught wholly by 
book, lesson or teacher in the academic or 
automatic manner of our concrete commercial 
vocations. And, yet, salesmanship is not 
independent of basic rules, which, if mastered, 
prove helpful, practical and profitable. These 
rules, interwoven and supplemented by actual 
experience and the composite experiences of 
others, give us our cnnalieen contents in the 
schools. 


The stores, with a new conception of ser- 
vice, are almost public institutions. The 
schools may then, and should, call upon the 
merchants for assistance in that part of the 
training which they are so eminently fitted 
to give. 
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SERVICE AND REWARD 


by 


R. H. LINDSEY* 


HE subject upon which I am to speak 

I is as old as “‘Time”’ and yet it is, or 

should be, ever fresh in our minds. 

We have before us a great example of a great 

Teacher—Christ—who traveled up and down 

Galilee and Judea rendering the greatest 

service to mankind by healing the lame, the 
halt and the blind. 


It has been handed down to us through 
the ages and is as new today as it was then. 
It may not, at all times, have been known 
as Service, and may have been used under 
various names, yet it is what we today call 
Service. 

It seems to me that Service might be 
classed under three heads: 

Business 
Professional 
Social 


Let us consider Service from the stand- 
point of business. ‘He profits most who 
serves best’’ should be the slogan of every 
worker, whether he be a ditch digger or a 
banker, for the day has passed when a 
business can or will grow on anything but 
honest merchandise and a sincere desire to 
please the purchaser. 

We are delighted and pleased when we go 
into a store to shop or on any errand of 
business and we are treated courteously. 
When the clerks with whom we are transact- 
ing business endeavor to render us first-class 
service, we are entirely satisfied and made 
happy by the favors shown. Such firms are 
bound to succeed because one treated in 
such a manner has been made a permanent 
customer. He will tell others and so on, 
one after the other. 

For example, any tire or rubber company 
will go to any part of Jefferson County and 
repair a blow-out in a tire without charge. 
One company will repair your tires, if they 
are of their make, as long as they are repair- 
able, without any further expense. This 
service has been appreciated to such an 
extent by the public that their business has 
grown by leaps and bounds. 

As much as we think of the high-grade 
service that is rendered by business firms, 
it is not on as high a plane as that rendered 
by a teacher who has been entrusted with 
the responsibility of training boys and girls. 
Here he is moulding the character and the 
future of the ones given to his care. Their 
future is in his hands. It can be made a 
great success by a teacher who realizes the 
responsibility—by the teacher who puts his 
whole soul into his work. On the other 
hand, however, their future will be retarded 
to a great extent, if not ruined, if the teacher 


is not wrapped up in his work and uses the 
profession merely as a means of livelihood 
or until he can secure some other line of em- 
ployment. 

Any teacher who uses the profession of 
teaching merely from a financial viewpoint 
and is willing to sacrifice the future of the 
child for the almighty dollar is not fit and 
should not be permitted to remain in the 
profession. 

How are we, as commercial teachers, going 
to render the greatest service to those en- 
trusted to our care? First, by filling the 
student with enthusiasm for his work; by 
unfolding the greatest romance in the world 
—the growth of business from early times to 
the present day. 

Teach him his part as a builder in the 
world’s civilization—a never-ending process; 
teach him the dignity of labor and the dis- 
on and unrest of idleness. When you 

ave broken the ground and prepared it for 
the seeds of knowledge then encourage him 
to be practically trained for business. 

There is still another great service that we 
can render the boy or the girl who is con- 
templating a commercial education, that of 
assisting him in selecting the course that will 
be the most beneficial to his future. 

The boy or girl in thinking of entering 
upon a course of practical training will think 
only of taking lier the business training or 
the stenographic course together with the 
allied subjects of that particular course of 
training. This is the time that he should be 
encouraged to take up not only the one or 
the other, but both courses. 


The business training course should be 
taken by young men or women not from a 
mechanical, bookkeeping point of view, but 
from the educational standpoint. If this 
course of training is conducted properly, it 
will give the young man or woman an edu- 
cation on matters relating to business and 
business transactions. 


The stenographic course is also educational, 
but somewhat different from that of the 
business. It is true that a young person with 
a knowledge of shorthand and typewriting 
will secure a position a little more readily 
than they will with just the bookkeeping. 
I have often said to young persons that 
shorthand used as a key will unlock the door 
of opportunity more readily possibly than 
the business training course. After the door 
is unlocked, however, and you step inside, 
your climb depends upon your knowledge of 
business, your ability and your ambition 
to succeed. 


(Concluded on page 12) 


*President of the Spencerian Commercial School and President of the Advertising Club of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. An address delivered at the last annual meeting of the Kentucky Educational Association. 
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ARE OUR SCHOOLS MEETING THE DEMANDS 
OF MODERN BUSINESS ? 


by 


F. M. VAN ANTWERP* 


I am asked to answer the question “Are 
our schools meeting the demand of modern 
business?” I suspect that the most pleasing 
answer I could make to that question would 
be an unqualified affirmative answer; that 
the schools in the training of young people 
for business service are fully meeting all the 
demands of modern business. But I doubt 
that that would be the most profitable answer 
to the question, or the most truthful. 

I believe—I may even go further and say 
that I know—that the graduates of our 
commercial schools, public and private, are 
far better qualified technically for business 
service than were the graduates of a few 
years ago. I think I have had opportunities 
of comparing and contrasting the results of 
the training that the schools are giving today 
with the training that was given some years 
ago and I can say without qualification that 
the graduates of today are more thoroughly 
equipped for the duties they are being called 
upon to perform. 

Specialized training for business pursuits 
is a comparatively new departure, or develop- 
ment, in the educational system and it is 
but natural that we should have learned much 
from our experiences; that the methods of 
instruction and the scope of the courses 
should have shown development and im- 
provement. In the matter of technical 
training, there has been truly wonderful 
improvement, both in the scope and the 
quality of the training, in the past twenty 
years. We older teachers who were in the 
service in those earlier days may not like to 
admit that the work that is being done today 
excels the work that we did, but I am con- 
vinced that such is the case. My consolation 
is in the thought that progress and improve- 
ment must follow in any educational move- 
ment that is worthy to survive, and I believe 
that the pioneers who started the educational 
movement for the specialized training of 
young people for business did more to advance 
the material welfare of the boys and girls 
of this country and to aid in the conduct of 
business than has ever been done by any 
other educational departure that was ever 
inaugurated. The work they left unfinished 
has been passed along to competent hands 
who are doing it today, on the whole, in the 
way that those pioneers would wish it to be 
done. 

If I were to say that the commercial schools 
today are not fully meeting all the demands 
of modern business, I would not consider 
that I was offering a criticism of the com- 


mercial schools. The same may be said of 
the law schools, the medical schools, or of 
any and all other schools of technical or 
professional training. The law schools can- 
not be said to be fully meeting all the demands 
of the legal profession. The schools of 
medicine are not fully meeting all the demands 
of the medical profession. If the graduates 
of these professional schools who spend 
several years in intensive training for their 
professions do not all measure up to the 
highest standards of professional proficiency, 
may we not in reason expect that some of the 
graduates of our commercial schools may fall 
short of the highest standards of business 
service? We cannot at this stage of develop- 
ment of the human race expect perfection 
from all. But I do believe that the graduates 
of our business training schools and the com- 
mercial departments of our high schools are 
as well qualified for the performance of the 
duties they have been trained to perform as 
are the graduates of any other kind of tech- 
nical or professional school. 

If I were to offer a criticism of the work 
that is being done in the training of young 
people for business—which I shall not do— 
or if I were to offer a suggestion for the im- 
provement of that training—which I may 
do—I should go outside of the technical 
training to offer that criticism or suggestion. 
The most important subject that is taught 
in school or college, the one subject without 
which all other subjects are of little avail, is 
the subject of the English language. Lan- 
guage, either written or spoken, is the one 
great medium of expression. It is the one 
medium by which all our human relations are 
conducted. The most effective, the most 
powerful asset the young person entering 
business service can possess is a mastery of 
the English language. It is needed in the 
solution of bookkeeping and accounting 
problems; it is indispensible in correspond- 
ence. The executive who does not possess 
it struggles against an almost hopeless handi- 
cap. There is not a position in business, 
from the office boy to the president of the 
largest corporation, that does not daily, 
hourly, demand a greater mastery of the 
language in the successful conduct of some 
business transaction. Practically all business 
in this country is transacted through the 
medium of the English language. It is, 
therefore, the subject that should receive our 
first consideration in the training of young 
people for business service. Clear thinking 
is just as essential in business as in any other 


*Secretary of the Central Glass Company, Louisville, Kentucky. From an address delivered before the 
52d annual session of the Kentucky Educational Association. 
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pursuit or profession but clear thinking can- 
not exist without a mastery of the one medium 
for the expression of thought. The successful 
stenographic clerk or secretary must be able 
to do more than take the language of the 
dictator and render a correct trariscript. 
That is essential, but it is impossible unless 
he or she possess the same knowledge of the 
English language that the dictator possesses. 


I shall not presume to criticise the methods 
of teaching the English language in our 
schools or to suggest improvements. I 
realize that I am not competent to do either. 
But it does seem to me sometimes that im- 
provements in the teaching and training in 
this subject might be made. And let us not 
confine ourselves wholly to training in writing 
the language. It is just as important, possibly 
more so, that the young people who enter 
business should be trained in speaking the 
language. 

In what I have said as to the necessity of 
a mastery of the English language as a 
qualification for business service, please do 
not infer that I am suggesting or intimating 
that this will take the place of the technical 
training that is being given. The same 
technical training is just as necessary. But 
a mastery of the English language makes 
that technical training a much more service- 
able and valuable asset in the transaction of 
business. Knowledge in itself is not power. 
The ability to put our knowledge to work, 
to use it for some useful purpose, gives it 
power. Our technical knowledge is a tool 
in our hands, but it is a source of power 
only in proportion to our ability to wield 
it effectively. 


There is another subject, one which to my 
knowledge is not included in your course of 
study and training, which might profitably 
be introduced into our educational system. 
Possibly it is not a practicable subject for 
instruction and training, but if a means of 
developing and presenting the subject can 
be devised a great service will be done both 
your pupils and business. I refer to the 
training of the imagination. Some may ask, 
“What part does imagination play in busi- 
ness? Business is a hard-headed matter of 
facts and figures in which imagination has 
no part.” 

But if we were to take imagination out 
of our business life today we would rapidly 
slip back to the primitive system of barter, 
seeking only to supply our present desires 
and needs, without thought of what we might 
desire or need tomorrow. The world’s 
present marvelous commercial and industrial 
development has been built up by imagina- 
tion. Imagination has built railroads into 
the untouched and undeveloped wilderness; 
has sailed ships into the remotest corners of 
the world; has opened mines, cleared the 
land for agriculture, erected factories and 
warehouses and built great cities. All this 
has been done not to supply the demand of 
the moment but to supply the needs that 
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the imagination saw would come in the 
future. 

But it is not alone in the larger and broader 
field of business that the imagination is 
useful. We all admit the value of tact. 
What is tact but the work of the imagination 
put into execution? The alert, trained 
imagination sees the thing to be done before 
it is presented. It anticipates the require- 
ments and demands of tomorrow and pre- 
pares today to meet them. Imagination is 
the stuff that tact and foresight are made of. 
We can do much with it by training and the 
well trained imagination will add wonderfully 
to the equipment of the young people whom 
you are renal for business. 


SERVICE AND REWARD 
(Continued from page 10) 


We know that in most stenographic posi- 
tions, the young person must .write about 
business; he must handle the business de- 
tails of the office and he should be able to 
talk business intelligently to the prospective 
customer in the absence of his employer. 
This is where the knowledge of business 
training comes to his aid. 


We should endeavor to awake in the minds 
of the young persons high ambitions. We 
should encourage them to set their mark 
high. We should endeavor to give them the 
idea not merely to be bookkeepers and ste- 
nographers in a mechanical way, but that 
these subjects should be used as a means to 
an end and that end should be to make of 
themselves real business men and women. 
If we can persuade our young men and 
women to secure the best training possible 
we are rendering them a service that is 
invaluable. ; 

We must also be able to give them that 
something which they do not secure from 
text books. That something which inspires 
them to nobler ideals and efforts; that which 
will enable them not only to be better business 
men and women, but also to be better citi- 
zens whose influence is always used for the 
good of the community, city or state. If 
we give them this, we have rendered them a 
service that cannot be equaled. 

The profession of teaching is one of the 
noblest known to mankind. A teacher has 
his ‘‘ups and downs.”’ He has varied expe- 
riences—some very pleasant—some that he 
will be glad to remember in future years. 
He also has some that are not so pleasant. 


The reward for the teacher who is giving 
his very best and his noblest; who is making 
less money than the average business man, 
is the reward of the personal self-satisfaction 
of having rendered a life of usefulness in 
making the world better. It is better to 
accumulate less and to feel that the world 
has been made a little better by your having 
lived in it than to die with millions and have 
rendered no service to fellow man. 
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F. V. Pultz, who 
has been at the head 
of the Commercial De- 
partment inthe 
Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Portsmouth, 
Virginia, for the past 
five years, is now head 
of the Commercial De- 
partment in the High 
School at Greensboro, North Carolina. He 
is a graduate of the Lexington (Virginia) 
High School, Massey’s Business College, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and has an A. B. degree from 
the Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Virginia. 





Nellie Brown is a new commercial teacher 
this year in the Township High School at 
Jerseyville, Illinois. She taught last year in 
a Community High School at Good Hope, 

inois. 


Wade Goble is a new commercial teacher 
in Strayer’s Business College at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. He is a graduate of the 


Wharton School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


H. A. Sargent, dur- 
ing the past year a 
teacher in the High 
School at Athens, 
Ohio, is now teaching 
commercial subjects in 
the West High School 
at Akron, Ohio. Mr. 
Sargent has an A. B. 


. wt : A 
- degree from Mount 


Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 


C. Beverly Read, formerly with the 
Douglas High School, Douglas, Arizona, is 
teaching the commercial subjects in the 
North Central High School, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 





Margaret Kane, formerly with the 
Junior High School, Guernesville, California, 
will teach commercial subjects in the 
Alameda High School, Alameda, California, 
next year. 


Ruby Stauffer is a 
new shorthand and 
typewriting teacher in 
the High School at 
Ironwood, Michigan. 
She is a graduate of 
the Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan, 
and during the past 
two years she taught in 

Antigo, Wisconsin. 





the High School at 
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Basil M. Swinford, 
who taught commer- 
cial subjects in the 
Morton High School, 
Richmond, Indiana, 
during the past year, 
is now head of the 
Commercial Depart- 
ment in the High 
School at Shelbyville, g 
Indiana. He is a graduate of the High School 
at Anderson, Indiana, and has an A. B. de- 
gree from the Indiana State Normal School 
at Muncie, Indiana. 





Eleanor Rhoades, who taught commercial 
subjects in the High School at Dayton, 
Kentucky, last year, is a new commercial 
teacher in the High School at Maysville, 
Kentucky. 


Jesse McGregor, who has been teaching 
commercial subjects for the past two years in 
the Troy Business College, Troy, New York, 
is now héad of the Commercial Department 
in the High School at Traverse City, Mich- 
igan. 


Marie Rucker is 
a new assistant teacher 
in the High School at 
Lakewood, Ohio. She 
is a graduate of the 
Wiley High School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, 
and has an A. B. and 
B. S. degree in Com- 
merce from the State 
Normal School at Terre Haute. 





Maybelle Rardin is a new commercial 
teacher in the Sam Houston State Normal 
School at Huntsville, Texas. Miss Rardin 
is a graduate of the State Teachers’ College, 
Greeley, Colorado. 


E. F. Burmahin is the new head of the 
Commercial Department in the Central 
High School at Houston, Texas. He was 
formerly in charge of the commercial de- 
partment in the Lead, S. Dak., High School 


Mary A. Wright, 
for the past two years 
a commercial teacher 
in the High School 
at Alexandria, Indiana, 
is now teaching in the 
High Schoolat 
Lawrenceville, Illinois. 
She is a graduate of 
the State Normal 
School at Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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E. N. Fricker is 

the new head of the 

Commercial Depart- 

ment in the High 

School at Freeport, 

Illinois. For the past 

two years he was con- 

nected with the High 

School at Menomonie, 

Wisconsin. He is a 

graduate of the Whitewater High School, 

also of the State Normal School at White- 
water, Wisconsin. 


Gilbert I. Nippress, a graduate of the 
State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
is a new commercial teacher in the High 
School at Sturgis, Michigan. 


A. J. Watts, who taught commercial 
subjects for the past two years in the Cass 
Township High School at Minersville, Penn- 
sylvania, is a new teacher in the High School 
at Lansford, Pennsylvania. 


Ben. O. Buckstaff, who has been con- 
nected with the High School at Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin, for the past two years, is 
the new head of the Commercial Depart- 


Emily E. Wolf, a 
recent graduate of 


Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, lowa, 


is a new teacher in 
the High School at 
Lyons, Iowa. 


The Peoples College, located at Fort 
Scott, Kansas, since 1914, and giving work 
by correspondence to more than 7,000 stu- 
dents in that time, in addition to conducting 
residence courses, has been removed to Kansas 
City, and re-incorporated in Missouri, where 
the home of the college will be from now on. 
M. N. Bunker is President of this school and 
J. Lynn Bowen, Secretary-Treasurer. 


James T. Wilkes, last year a teacher in 
the James Millikin University, Decatur, 
Illinois, is a new teacher of commercial sub- 
jects in the State Normal School at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. Ethel Farrell, who taught 
in the New Mexico Normal University, East 
Las Vegas, New Mexico, last year, is also a 
new teacher in this school. 


M: E. Dell, who 
taught commercial 
subjects in the High 
School at Wayne, 
Michigan, for the past 
six years, is a new 
teacher in the Davis 
Business College, 
Toledo, Ohio. He is 
a graduate of the 

Michigan State. Normal School and of Cleary 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


NEWS FROM THE PACIFIC 
COAST 


The National Education Association 
held its annual summer meeting in Oakland 
and San Francisco during the first week of 
July. Preceding the regular meeting and one 
of the outstanding features was the World’s 
Conference of Education. Leading educators 
from all over the world were in attendance. 
All of the meetings were well attended. As 
usual, California school folks showed this 
great organization how things are done on 
the Western Coast. Californians were for- 
tunate in having as manager Superintendent 
Hunter of Oakland who was president of the 
N. E. A. in 1922. 


The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
entertained the commercial teachers at 
luncheon at the Palace Hotel during N. E. A. 
week. State Superintendent Wood was 
among the speakers representing the school 
men. Superintendent Wood assured the 
business men that it was the desire of the 
public schools to train students in the com- 
mercial department to meet the needs of the 
business public. The business men were 
asked for their cooperation to this end. 


Over six thousand students, a large per- 
centage being commercial teachers, attended 
the summer session at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley, during July and August. 


Laurence Pease, head of the Commercial 
Department of the Stockton High School, 
reports a pleasant summer in Southern 
California where he was instructor in the 
Southern Branch of the University of Cal- 
ifornia. 

Superintendent J. M. Guinn, for several 
years Superintendent of Schools at New 
Orleans, was elected early this summer as 
Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco. 
Superintendent Guinn has taken hold of his 
duties at San Francisco with his usual vim 
and vigor. We congratulate both Superin- 
tendent Guinn and San Francisco. 


Anna Belle Modeland, formerly teacher 
of the Grundy Center, Iowa, High School, 
has accepted a position with the Central 
California Commercial College of Fresno. 


R. B. Montgomery, last year principal of 
the High School at Loyalton, has accepted 
the headship of the department at Crockett, 
California. 

C. W. Castle, for several years with the 
Pacific Union College, St. Helena, California, 
was elected principal of the Sutherlin 
Academy, Sutherlin, Oregon. 


Leora Culpepper will teach the com- 
mercia! subjects at Cogswell Polytechnical 
College at San Francisco this year. 


J. C. Smeltzer, for some years past con- 
nected with the public schools of Sacramento, 
has purchased an interest in the Modesto 
Business College, Modesto, California. 
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F. D. Kraft, for some time connected with 
the Heald’s Business College at Sacramento, 
has recently become associated with the 
College of Commerce, Stockton, California. 


Chas. A. Thomas, formerly of Le Mars, 
Iowa, accepted a position and began his duties 
during August with Heald’s Business College, 
San Jose, California. 


Katharine Reid is a new teacher of com- 
mercial subjects in the High School at 
Courtland, California, this year. 


A. W. Cooper is now with the Capital 
Business College, Salem, Oregon. 


Hazel Zumbro, formerly teacher at the 
High School, Blythe, California, is now 
teaching the commercial subjects at Corona, 
California. 


_ Eleanor L. Jensen has accepted a position 
in the High School, Williams, California. 


_ Bryan Wallace is teaching bookkeeping 
in the Helena Business College, Helena, 
Montana, this year. 


Elene B. Anderson is a new teacher of 
commercial subjects in the Templeton Union 
High School, Templeton, California, this 
year. 

Emalie Fries is teachin 
subjects in the Pasco Hig 
California. 


the commercial 
School, Pasco, 


R. L. Parkinson is the teacher of com- 
mercial subjects in the Ceres Union High 
School, Ceres, California. 


Donald J. Mark has been elected as a 
teacher of commercial subjects in the Jeffer- 
son Union High School, Colma, California, 
this year. 

John N. Dorius is a new teacher of com- 
mercial subjects in the High School at 
Ephraim, Utah. 


Ruth Wright has recently accepted a- 


position as teacher of commercial subjects 
in the High School at Durham, California. 


Myrtle Keckler is teaching the commercial 
subjects in the High School at Leavenworth, 
Washington, this year. 


E. C. Hinckley is at the head of the 
Commercial Department in the High School 
at Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


Gertrude M. Donnelly has been elected 
as a new commercial teacher in the Franklin 
High School, Los Angeles, California. 


Bertha C. Bailey is now teaching the 
commercial subjects in the High School at 
Sonora, California. 


Mary A. Parkinson is a new bookkeeping 
teacher in the High School at Ilwaco, Wash- 
ington, this year. 


M. L. Peason, formerly with the High 
School at Filer, Idaho, is a new teacher of 
bookkeeping in the High School at Brawley, 
California. 


Almon F. Gates, 
founder of the Water- 
loo Business College, 
Waterloo, Iowa, and 
a prominent educator 
of the Middle West, 
died Wednesday, Au- 
gust I, 1923. The 
immediate cause of 
his death was acute 
dilation of the heart 
brought on by asthma. 

Mr. Gates was born April 29, 1863, and 
grew to young manhood on a farm in Ionia 
County, Michigan. He received his early 
education in the country schools and later 
taught in the country schools of his county. 
At 21 he went to Valparaiso University and 
secured his B. A. degree. After completing 
his course at the university, he went to 
Waterloo, and in 1900 he incorporated the 
Waterloo Business College. 

He has been active in the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation for many years 
and held many important offices in that 
federation. The organization of the Western 
Commercial Teachers’ Association was due 
largely to the efforts of Mr. Gates, who was 
President of the association for the first 
three years. Perhaps his latest and greatest 
contribution to the cause of commercial 
education has been his work in connection 
with securing accreditment for private 
commercial schools by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (see full announcement in regard to 
this accreditment on page 23 of this issue). 
He was chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements for the meeting of the National 
Association of Accredited Schools at Chau- 
tauqua Lake, New York, this summer, hav- 
ing returned to Waterloo but ten days 
previous to his death. 

This spring Mr. Gates purchased the old 
Courier Building in Waterloo and after 
remodeling the building moved his school 
into the new quarters July 1 of this year. 
The school is now known as Gates College, 
and will be operated by his son, Bruce F. 
Gates. 








WANTED—First-class man _ teacher of 
Twentieth Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting, Penmanship, Arithmetic, etc. 
— man possessing judgment and 
ability to take charge of school a consid- 
erable portion of the time. Unusual 
opportunity for thoroughly reliable school 
man looking for a position with a future. 
Married man preferred. Fair salary paid 
and percentage on net receipts. Give full 
information as to age, experience, educa- 
tion, etc., in first letter. School located 
in Eastern States. Address, F. F. V., 
care The Balance Sheet. 
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STATE CONTESTS 


The Second An- 
nual West Virginia 
Typewriting Contest 
was held May 1, 1923. 
The contest was divid- 
ed into two sections. 
The first section was 
known as the West 
Virginia High School 
Champion Typewrit- 
ing Contest. The sec- 





Mrs. Lulu Hall Blair 
ond section was known as the Champion Eo. 


School Novice Contest of West Virginia. The 
Magnolia High School at New Martinsville, 
West Virginia, has won all four prizes awarded 
in connection with these contests for the 
past two years. Thirty-two high schools 
were enrolled in the last contest. 

The champion Kiwanis Cup, which is 
awarded for the highest class average, went 
to the Magnolia High School team, the class 
average being 54 net words per minute. Miss 
Ruby Stewart won the champion Gold Medal 
writing at the rate of 73 net words per minute 
(1242 words gross with 15 errors). The 
novice ‘‘Governor’s Cup,’’ which is awarded 
for the highest class average, also went to 
the Magnolia High School on an average of 
37 net words per minute. Virgil Henthorn 
won the Novice Silver Medal writing 55 net 
words per minute (619 words gross with 6 
errors). 

Mrs. Lulu Hall Blair is the teacher of 
typewriting in the Magnolia High School 
and is entitled to congratulations in having 
piloted her class to success in the annual 
state contests for the years of 1922 and 1923. 





The First Annual Interstate Typing 
Contest was held at the Kansas City Busi- 
ness College, Kansas City, Missouri, May 
12, 1923. The champion high school typists 
of six states, including Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Indiana completed in novice and amateur 
contests. 

Miss Margaret Erwin of the Argentine, 
Kansas, High School won the amateur con- 
test with a net rating of 83 words per minute. 
Lucille Kelley also of the Argentine High 
School won the novice contest with a net 
rating of 81 words per minute. 


This was said to be the biggest strictly 
High School Typing Contest ever held in 
America. It was decided that it be made an 
annual event to be held in the principal 
cities of the United States. The contest will 
be open to the high school typists of all 
states and it is strongly urged that the high 
schools of the various states take a part in 
the next annual contest. Dues for member- 
ship are $2.00 per school. Miss Wera Nathan 
of the Central High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri, was elected president of the as- 
sociation. 
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The Michigan 
State Teacher’s As- 
sociation held a State 
High School and Type- 
writing Contest at the 
Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, April 28, 
1923. Forty-nine 
cities were represented 

y 124 students in 
this the Third Annual State Contest. 

The highest honor and the Gold Medal in 
the 120-word shorthand dictation contest 
was won by Miss Theta Bower of the Owosso, 
Michigan, High School. Miss Bower made a 
splendid record in this contest, making only 
five errors. 


In the 100-word shorthand contest Miss 
Irma Byrne of the Greenville, Michigan 
High School established a wonderful record 
by making a perfect score. 

Miss Clova Kinna, 16, a junior in the 
High School at Owosso, Michigan, established 
a record when she wrote 70 words per minute 
without a single error in the Novice Short- 
hand Contest. 

The highest typewriting honors were 
carried off by Miss Evelyn Van Blarkum, a 
student in the Battle Creek, Michigan, High 
School, who broke the state record by writing 
68.6 words per minute net. 


The amateur typewriting contest was won 
by George Poulson of the Buchanan, Mich- 
igan, High School, by writing at the rate of 
66.4 words per minute net. 

The Novice Typewriting Contest was won 
by Miss Marguerite Shelline of the Three 
Rivers, Michigan, High School by writing at 
the rate of 58.6 words per minute net. 





Clova Kinna 


The First Annual Illinois Commercial 
Contest was held at the Western Illinois 
State Teacher’s College on May 5, 1923. 
First place in the typing contest was won by 
the Bushnell High School. The first place 
in the shorthand contest was won by the 
Kewanee High School, and the first place in 
the penmanship contests was won by the 
Manual Training High School at Peoria. 
Miss Eloise Hastings of the Bushnell High 
School won first place in the typing contest 
by writing 67.53 words per minute net. 

Miss Lela Reichel of the Havana High 
School and Miss Annamae Beckman of the 
Quincy High School tied for first place in the 
80-word shorthand contest by making a 
rating of 100%. Miss Marjorie Ward of the 
Kewanee High School won first place in the 
100-word shorthand contest with a rating of 
99.33%. Miss Marjorie Ward of the Kewanee 
High School won first place in the 120-word 
shorthand contest with a rating of 93.2%. 
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A series of com- 
| mercial contests were 
|_held by the State 
Board for Vocational 
Education of Idaho 
in April and May. For 
these contests the state 
was divided into five 

.. 4%) districts. The North- 
Thetle 3 ern District held its 

a contest at Spokane on 
April 7. The Southeastern District held its 
contest at Pocatello on April 20. The South- 
western District held its contest at Boise 
April 27. The Eastern District held its con- 
test at St. Anthony, April 28. The South 
Central District held its contest at Buhl on 
May 5. 

The report of the result of these contests 
was furnished through the courtesy of Miss 
Ann Brewington, State Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education. Contests were held in 
typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, rapid calcu- 
lation and spelling. 


The South-Western Publishing Company 
awarded a gold medal to the winner of the 
bookkeeping contest in each district. David 
Falk of the Boise High School won the medal 
awarded in the Southwestern District with 
a rating of 99%. Thella Hess of the St. An- 
thony High School won the medal awarded in 
the Eastern District with a rating of 96%. 


Stanley Brewer of the Paris High School 
won the medal awarded in the Southeastern 
District with a rating of 95%. Mabel Jensen 
of the Oakley High School won the medal 
awarded in the South Central District with 
a rating of 96%. 

Miss Thella Hess, who won the medal in 
the Eastern District, is but 15 years of age 
and has only completed her sophomore year. 
However, she has established quite a record 
in that she has been awarded a certificate as 
a competent typist by the Gregg Publishing 
Company, a forty-word medal and fifty- 
word bar by the Underwood Typewriter 
Company, and the forty-five-word card case 
from the Remington Typewriter Company. 
In addition to being a champion typist and 
bookkeeper, she has a reputation as an 
athlete. 








Indiana held its Second Annual State 
Shorthand and Typewriting Contest at 
the Indiana State Normal School (Eastern 
Division), Muncie, Indiana, April 20, 1923. 
Miss Margaret Crowley of the Reitz High 
School, Evansville, Indiana, won the novice 
class typewriting contest by writing 63 words 
per minute net. Miss Dorothy Schlundt of 
the Central High School, Evansville, Indiana, 
won the amateur class typewriting contest 
by writing 75 words per minute net. 

In the sixty-word per minute shorthand 
contest, Miss Blanche Huntsinger of New 
Albany, Helena Pogue of Peru, Velma Minor 
of Muncie, and Floris Johnson of the South 
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Side High School, Fort Wayne, tied with a 
rating of 99.8%. Miss Lucile Gaskill of the 
South Side High School, Fort Wayne, won 
the 80-word per minute contest with a rating 
of 99.5%. Miss Pauline Isenhart of the 
Muncie High School won the 100-word per 
minute contest with a rating of 100%, having 
written five hundred words in five minutes 
without an error. 


Miss Hester Wood of the Peru High School 
won the 80-word per minute teachers’ short- 
hand contest with a rating of 99.5%. Miss 
Inez Ahlering of the Reitz High School, 
Evansville, won the 100-word per minute 
teachers’ shorthand contest with a rating of 
99.4%. 

The Governor’s Cup, awarded for the best 
team average in both shorthand and type- 
writing contests, went to the Central High 
School, Evansville, Indiana. 


Miss Anna Lula Dobson, supervisor of 
the Commercial Department of the Richard 
J. Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, reports that they won the 
State Championship in Typewriting at 
Durham, North Carloina, May 5, for the 
seventh year in succession. One reason for 
tne continued success of this High School 
team is Mrs. Grace Lilly Foster, the teacher. 
Another reason is that 20th Century Touch 
Typewriting is used in this school. 





The Illinois Ninth Annual Inter- 
scholastic Contest in Shorthand and 
Typing was held at the Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, May 11, 1923. 
The Mass Typing Contest, composed of 
schools with forty or more students enrolled, 
was won by the Herrin High School with a 
school average of 53.98 words per minute. 
The Mass Typing Contest in schools with 
fewer than forty students enrolled was won 
by the Bement High School with a school 
average of 50.78 words per minute. 

The Three-minute Typing Championship 
Contest was won by Edward Pietsch of the 
Bloomington High School, who wrote an 
average of 82.6 words per minute net. 

The Individual Open Typing Contest was 
won by Mae Crumpacker of the Fairbury 
High School with an average of 73 words 
per minute net. 

In the Shorthand Contests individual 
honors in the 100-word per miunte contest 
went to Edward Pietsch of the Bloomington 
High School, who made a rating of 944%%. 

Team honors also went to the Bloomington 
High School with a rating of 88.92%. 

The individual 80-word per minute contest 
was won by L. Murphy of the Manual 
Training High School, Peoria, with a rating 
of 992%. 

The Manual Training High School at 
Peoria also won the 80-word shorthand team 
contest with a rating of 97.42%. 
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Students of the Grand Island Business 
College made a splendid showing in the 
State Typewriting, Spelling and Short- 
hand contest held in May at the Kearney 
State Normal School, Kearney, Nebraska, 
coming out of the contest with two firsts, a 
second and a third. The Shorthand Depart- 
ment was represented by Thomas Bracken 
in the Shorthand Novice Class, and by 
Gertrude McAndrews in the Shorthand 
Junior Class. Mr. Bracken won first place 
with a rating of 99% and Miss McAndrews 
was awarded second place in her class. The 
Bookkeeping Department was represented 
by Francis Steele, who won third place in 
the spelling contest. In the principal event 
of the day—the. typewriting contest—in 
which more than fifty entrants represented 
the best-known schools of the state, Kenneth 
Tolbert, candidate from the Grand Island 
Business College, won over all others, be- 
coming Champion Typist of the State. In 
the 15-minute test Mr. Tolbert wrote 1,220 
words with only seven errors. 


The Typewriting Department of the 
Behnke-Walker Business College, Port- 
land, Oregon, reports the following winnings 
to their credit for the month of May, 1923: 


REMINGTON 
4 Gold Medals 
UNDERWOOD 


15 Bronze Medals 5 Silver Medals 
10 Bronze Medals 1 Silver Medal 


10 Card Cases 


with Bar with Bar 
ROYAL 
60 Gold Pins 8 Card Cases 
45 words per 60 words per 
minute minute 


70 Certificates 


The South Dakota State Typing Con- 
test was held May 5, 1923, at the State 
Normal School, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Miss Mildred Meinicke of the Madison High 
School won the first year class contest, writ- 
ing 56 net words per minute. Miss Marcene 
Stewart of the Aberdeen High School won 
the second year class contest, writing 64 net 
words per minute. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 4) 


better understanding of the materials and 
forces of business, better knowledge of pro- 
cesses and methods, some sense of the inter- 
relationship of all factors in modern living; 
altogether forming this complex structure, 
modern business. In the preparation, there- 
fore, of our business men and women of the 
future, no training can be too thorough.” 

Luncheon was served to the conferees with 
the compliments of Peirce School. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 7) 


jects in the university or anywhere else is not 
complete unless considerable attention is 
paid to the social and ethical phases of busi- 
ness. The development of character of the 
highest order among the students should be 
a primary aim of us all. After all, I believe 
that the world must look in large part to the 
teacher who has the opportunity to inspire his 
students for a general improvement of moral 
conditions. 





fession of ours. 


we want to reach this year. 





NEWS FROM THE FRONT! 


It won’t be long before you will hear that familiar call, ‘‘All Aboard 
for Chicago. Right this way if you belong to that Army of Live Commercial 
Educators, who are on their way to the N. C. T. F.”’ 


It’s not a bit too early to make your plans for joining this loyal Army. 
Aren’t you proud to be a Member of Good Standing of this splendid Pro- 


This is but the First Call, but it may be plenty of notice for most of 
us. The old timers know what is in store for them; it’s the new members 


All we will say now is to Keep your Eyes on this publication for future 
announcements, and Remember the place, Chicago; the dates, December 
26, 27, 28, 29, and your obligation, which is Your Duty to Your Profession. 
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NEW ADOPTIONS OF 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
FOR SEPTEMBER 
1923 


IF YOU ARE INTRODUCING A COURSE IN BOOK- 
KEEPING OR CONTEMPLATE A CHANGE IN TEXTS 
AT THIS TIME AND HAVE NOT YET SELECTED THE 
SYSTEM TO BE USED, LET US DEMONSTRATE 
“20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING” 
TO YOU. SUITABLE MATERIAL CAN BE ,FURNISHED 
FOR ANY LENGTH COURSE DESIRED, AND WE ARE 
READY TO MAKE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT OF 
SUPPLIES. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


309 W. THIRD STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


104 FIFTH AVE. 516 MISSION ST° 
NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
542 S. DEARBORN ST. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MISSOURI 
TO MAKE CHANGES IN 
COMMERCIAL COURSE OF STUDY 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


by 


P. O. SELBY* 


A conference: held in Jefferson City this 
past summer of the heads of the commerce 
departments of the State Teachers’ Colleges 
in Missouri with the State Superintendent 
of Schools and other members of the State 
Department of Education seems to have 
some significance to commercial teachers in 
Missouri, because proposals were made which 
will cause some changes in the course of 
study for the commercial departments of the 
high schools. These changes generally 
broaden the scope of the commercial courses 
and make additional requirements on the 
teachers of some of the subjects, though 
even at the present time it is harder to 
qualify to be a commercial teacher in Mis- 
souri than it is to qualify to teach almost 
any other subject. 


The announcement of these changes is 
tentative, but as there was complete harmony 
in the conference which had the matter under 
discussion, it is quite likely that the changes 
will be made. 


In the subject of bookkeeping,, one or two 
units may be offered. It will be recommended 
that most high schools stick to the giving of 
one year’s work (one unit); but large high 
schools, where there is a demand and where 
there are enough teachers, may offer two 
years’ work (two units). The teacher must 
be prepared through having 714 college 
semester hours in bookkeeping or accounting 
if he teach one unit and ten college semester 
hours if he teach two units. 


All commercial teachers must have, in 
addition to other requirements, five semester 
hours in General Economics. 


In the subjects of shorthand and type- 
writing, no changes were suggested of any 
consequence. Two units of shorthand may 
be offered and either one-half or one unit of 
typewriting may be offered. Shorthand and 
typewriting were divorced in the Missouri 
high schools in 1919, when Missouri stepped 
ahead of nearly all the states and said that 
typewriting might be studied by students 
who were not studying shorthand. This 
separation of the two subjects will be con- 
tinued. The teacher of shorthand must have 
7% college semester hours in the subject and 
the uodker of typewriting must have five 
hours in that subject. For the persons en- 
tering college to prepare to be teachers who 
have had shorthand and typewriting these 





*State Teachers’ College, Kirksville, Mo. 


requirements may be made up from courses 
in office training, secretarial work, and 
courses in methods in shorthand and type- 
writing. 


Commercial geography is continued as a 
half unit course in the high schools. The 
teacher’s requirement is raised to 7% col- 
lege semester hours in geography, of which 
2% hours must be in commercial geography. 


Commercial arithmetic is continued as a 
half unit course. Heretofore the teacher of 
this subject had no requirements to meet. 
Now he is required to have 2% hours in 
commercial arithmetic, 214 hours in account- 
ing, and 2% hours in college mathematics. 


Commercial law is continued as a half 
unit course, but the teacher requirement will 
be raised from 2% hours to five hours. 


Penmanship is given recognition for the 
first time in Missouri and will be allowed 
one-half unit of credit. The teacher must 
qualify by holding a certificate of attainment 
of 80 on any standard scale, using the 
muscular system, and must have had a 
2’ hour course in methods in penmanship. 
There is some likelihood that this require- 
ment will be extended to the teachers of 
penmanship in the elementary schools also. 


Provision is made for the first time for 
Business English. It will be recommended 
that this course be taught by a commercial 
teacher. The teacher requirement is ten 
hours of English, 214 of which must be Busi- 
ness English. 


Three new courses of the nature of General 
Business study will be introduced into the 
commercial course of study for Missouri 
high schools. These are salesmanship, ad- 
vertising and marketing. The teachers of 
these subjects will be required to qualify by 
having had 214 semester hours in a college 
course in each subject to be taught and in 
addition thereto 2% semester hours in 
General Psychology. 


These contemplated changes and im- 
provements will not be in effect during the 
present school year, but will have effect 
from September 1, 1924. During the com- 
ing year the office of the State Superintend- 
ent of Schools will issue a bulletin on the 
Course of Study for High Schools involving 
these changes and many others for other 
phases of high school study. 
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EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING 
FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSES 


The following exercises are selected from ‘Essential Exercises in Bookkeeping’’ by Leidner and Rittenhouse. 
Exercise No. 1—January Transactions 


Charles Gibson began business, investing, cash, $2,500.00. 

Paid January rent in cash, $50.00. 

Bought of C. F. Brown, for cash, 500 bu. oats at $1.00. 

Sold D. King, for cash, 200 bu. oats at $1.35. 

Bought stamps for cash, $2.00. 

Bought of D. Nylen, for cash, 300 bu. rye at 65c. 

Sold Cummings & Son, for cash, 100 bu. oats at $1.35; 50 bu. rye at 85c. 
Bought of Silas Chapman, for cash, 300 bu. wheat at $1.00. 

Sold A. Lang, on account, 100 bu. rye at 95c. 

Sold Crosby & Co., on account, 200 bu. wheat at $1.40; 50 bu. rye at g4c. 
10. Received of A. Lang, cash on account, $25.00. 

10. Paid salaries to date in cash, $25.00. 


Required: 


(a) Journalize the above transactions. 
(b) Open ledger accounts and post. 
(c) Take a Trial Balance. 


PEPSePePrPr PPS 


Exercise No. 2—June Transactions 


15. Robert Wilson began business, investing cash, $5,000.00. 

16. Bought of Jones & Dunn, on account, 400 bu. beans at $3.00; 500 bu. peas at $2.25. 
18. Bought of James Hastings, for cash, 400 bu. wheat at $1.25. 

20. Paid Jones & Dunn, on account, cash, $250.00. 

23. Sold H. W. Enfield, on account, 150 bu. wheat at $2.14; 200 bu. beans at $3.75. 

24. Bought of H. F. Duncan, on account, 100 bu. peas at $2.20; 150 bu. wheat at $1.05. 
25. Gave Jones & Dunn a check to apply on account, $125.00. 

27. Sold D. O. Tuksin, n/30, 125 bu. peas at $2.60. 

28. Paid salaries to June 30, in cash, $50.00. 

29. Received a check from H. W. Enfield, on account, $250.00. 

29.. Bought stamps, for cash, $1.50. 

30. Robert Wilson withdrew cash for his personal use, $200.00. 

30. Paid rent to date, in cash, $15.00. 

30. Bought office furniture, for cash, $75.00. 


Required: 


(a) Journalize the above transactions. 
(b) Open ~~ accounts and post. 
(c) Make a Trial Balance. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES 
Partnership Problems 


Exercise No. 1. On February 1, Jones and Strong, who were conducting a business, the 
profits of which were shared equally, agreed to admit Wallace as a partner. At that time the 
capital account of Jones showed a credit balance of $3,500.00: the capital account of Strong 
showed a credit balance of $2,500.00. Wallace was to receive a third interest in the business 
upon paying $3,000.00 cash. Jones and Strong were each to increase or decrease their in- 
vestments to make their capital accounts show a one-third interest. 

(a) If the $3,000.00 was divided between Jones and Strong how much did each receive? 
Give the entries necessary to show the admittance of Wallace to the partnersnip. 

(b) If the $3,000.00 were to remain in the business, what entries would have been made? 


Exercise No. 2. S. B. Harland, a blacksmith, had a net capital of $1, 200.00. He had 
outstanding a note for $300.00. He agreed to take in Ambrose Barrows as a partner if Barrows 
would pay this note, profits and losses to be shared according to investments. Barrows did so. 

(a) What interest did Barrows get in the business? 

(b) How will profits and losses be shared? 

(c) Give the entries necessary to record the above facts. 
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Analyzing the Selling Expense Account 


The illustration below shows the Selling Expense account as it appears 
in the ledger of Good Bros. 


1. From the information given in the explanation column, set up separate accounts 
with Advertising Expense, Advertising Material, Salaries in the Selling Department, Traveling 
Expenses, Warehouse Material, Warehouse Expense, Delivery Expense, and Freight Out, and 
record in each account the expenses applicable to it. 

2. Make adjusting entries for the following inventories, and post to the accounts which 
you have set up: inventory of catalogs, circulars, etc., $216.50; inventory of packing cases, 
cartons, nails, etc., $199.50. 

SELLING EXPENSE 

















Jan. | 2| Garage bill 30|00}|Jan. r6 Packing cases returned 14/65 
4| Catalogs 2596|40 23| Error in pay roll—store 1/00 
6| Packing cases 243/75 31| Trav. exp. money returned 24\50 
7| Pay roll—store 220|50 | 
7| Pay roll—warehouse 243/75 
7| Pay roll—drivers 125|00 | 

12| Trucks for warehouse 35|00 | 
14| Pay roll—store 220/50 

14| Pay roll—warehouse 223/75 
14| Pay roll—drivers 125|00 
15| Freight on sale 27|50 

15| Gasoline for trucks 14/75) | 
19| Nails for warehouse 15)00, 
20| Traveling expenses 155/85) 
21| Pay roll—store 205/50)! 
21| Pay roll—warehouse 239/7 5|| | 
21) Pay roll—drivers 125)\00) 
23| Freight on sale 19/75) | 
25, Circulars I9I\I0| 

26| Repairs on del. truck 17|50 | 

28| Pay roll—store 215|50 

28| Pay roll—warehouse 248/75 | | 
28} Pay roll—drivers 125/00 | 

31| Newspaper advertising 1015/60 

31| Sal. of trav. salesmen 525/00 

| 




















FOR ADVANCED CLASSES 
Corporation Problems 


Exercise No. 1. John Walsh, A. W. Weslan, and J. K. Marlowe organized the Realty 
Trading Company with an authorized capital stock of $50,000.00, divided into- shares of 
common stock at a par value of $100.00 each. On November 1 the stock had all been sub- 
scribed for. Payment in full for subscriptions were made on December 1. 

Required: 


‘Make entries to record the above. 


Exercise No. 2. The Dandy Company was organized on July 1 with a capital stock 
of $100,000.00, consisting of $25,000.00 6% —— stock and $75,000.00 common stock, 
all shares having a par value of $100.00. The preferred stock was subscribed for at once; 
payments in full therefor were made on July 15. The common stock was subscribed for, 
on July 10, to the amount of $50,000.00. On August I payments to the amount of $40,000.00 
were made on the common stock subscriptions. 

Required: 
Prepare entries to record the foregoing on the books of the corporation. 


Exercise No. 3. The Dundee Manufacturing Company, a corporation just having 
received its charter, bought of John Dundee a patent, issuing therefor 500 shares of stock 
at a par value of $100.00. According to a previous agreement, Dundee donated 100 shares 
to the corporation for use in securing working capital. 


Required: 
Give entries to record the above. 
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Exercise No. 4. Allison & Company, a partnership conducting a wholesale business, 
decide to incorporate. A Balance Sheet as of December 31 was prepared as follows: 


Balance Sheet, December 31 


Assets Liabilities and Capital 
Geek ewrea i teves és $ 5,000.00 Accounts Payable............. $25,000.00 
Accounts Receivable........... 30,000.00 J. Allison, Capital............ 15,000.00 
Merchandise Inventory........ 20,000.00 Se ee ee 30,000.00 
_ SSE e ee 10,000.00 oe Ee ere 15,000.00 
Buildings and Equipment...... 20,000.00 

$85,000.00 $85,000.00 


Cc. P. A. PROBLEMS 


1. A machine was bought for $10,000, the estimated scrap value was $1,000. You 
find the reserve for depreciation account credited for $900 each year for nine years. Just 
before the books are closed on the tenth year the machine was sold for $2,000, and a new 


machine was purchased for $15,000. Make all journal entries. Scrap value of machine 
was estimated to be $1,000 


2. A father bought an apartment in 1910, $100,000. In 1912 he died and left same to 
his son. A fair value in August, 1912, was $125,000. Apartment $100,000, land $25,000. 
March 1, 1913, a fair value was considered as $210,000, land still estimated as $25,000. En- 
gineers estimated that depreciation is 2% per year on apartment as of 3-1-13. The son 
kept the property till August 15, 1921, and sold it for $250,000. What is his taxable income? 


ACCREDITMENT OF PRIVATE BUSINESS COLLEGES BY 
THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


At the last meeting of the North Central should be in some months in advance of the 
Association of Colleges and Seconda meeting. 
Schools, which was held in Chicago, Marc This has been pronounced by many pri- 
16, 17, and 18, 1923, the following resolution vate school men and others as the greatest 
was passed on motion made by Dr. Judd, step ever taken in the interest of private 
Dean of Chicago University: business colleges, and it means putting com- 

“That this association accept the prin- mercial education on a much higher and 
ciple of admitting to the approved list of better scale than it ever has been. 
the association as secondary schools, private It is considered quite probable that the 
commercial colleges and that it instruct the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
commission on secondary schools to proceed ondary Schools, the New England Association 
with the accrediting of such institutions on and the Northwestern Association will follow 
the basis of existing standards and to report 
to the association later any revision of those 
standards which it wishes to recommend.” 

By this private business schools within the 
territory of the North Central Association BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools have the Curry and Rubert’s Business 
privilege of applying for accreditment in Arithmetic contains the essential 


this association. The territory of this asso- material presented in a clear man- 
ciation embraces the following states: Ohio, 


the example of the North Central. 





" per - : "tna ; tudent 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Min- cai dn tedioees eaee — 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, North skill in simple operations which may 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, rightfully be expected of him. It 
Oklahoma, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 


matters little whether he goes on 
a . : with his schooling or takes his place 

The Superintendents of Public Instruction in life, the result desired is the same. 
in any of these states or the Superintendent H 


of an Accredited High School should be able | nis text develope the relationship 
to give full information as to the plan of 


: . economics, business administration 

applying for accreditment and also the regu- and accounting 

lati tand i : 

me te oe Se Coy SnD South-Western Publishing Co. 
No accreditment can be made until March Cincinnati, Ohio 

20, 21 and 22, 1923. Application, however, 
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New Mexico and Arizona. 
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FOUR-YEAR 


9B 
Required 
English 1 and Word Study 
Business Arithmetic 1 (Math. 10) 
Handwriting 
Science I 


May elect one 
Music 
Mechanical Drawing 
Art 
Crafts 


**Bookkeeping 1 
**Shorthand 
*Typewriting 


10B 
Required 
English 3 
Commerce I 
Bookkeeping 2 
European History 1 


May elect one 
Science 
Language 
Mathematics 
Music 
Mechanical Drawing 
Art 
Crafts 
Shop 
Cooking 
Sewing 

**Bookkeeping 

**Shorthand 

*Typewriting 


f the Superintendent of Schools. 


*No credit will be given toward graduation for less than two credits in this subject. 


**May be elected by permission o 


ACCOUNTANCY GROUP 
11B 
Required 
English 5 
Business Law 
Bookkeeping 4 
Typewriting 1 


May elect one 


Required 


SECRETARIAL GROUP 


English 5 
Business Law 
Shorthand 1 
Typewriting 1 


May elect one 


9A 
Required 
English 2 and Word Study 
Business Arithmetic 2 (Math. 11) 
Bookkeeping I 
Science 2 


May elect one 
Music 
Mechanical Drawing 
Art 
Crafts 
Shop 
Cooking 
Sewing 
**Bookkeeping 2 
**Shortnand 
*Typewriting 
10A 
Required 
English 4 
Commerce 2 and Social Problems 
One elective number 
European History 2 
Elect one or more 
Bookkeeping 3 


Science “o 
Language £s 
Mathematics . 
Music a 
Mechanical Drawing 42 
Art _—9® 
Crafts 2°e 
Shop $36 
Cooking ; Sx 
Sewing 52 
**Bookkeeping om 
**Shorthand 6 
*Typewriting - 


SALESMANSHIP GROUP 


11B 11B 
Required 
English 5 
Business Law 
Art I 


Typewriting I 
May elect one 


Language Language Language 
Mathematics Mathematics Mathematics 
Chemistry Chemistry Chemistry 
Physics Physics Physics 
*Shorthand 1 Bookkeeping *Shorthand 1 
Music Music Music 
Mechanical Drawing Mechanical Drawing Mechanical Drawing 
Art Art Crafts 
Crafts Crafts Shop 

Shop Shop Cooking 
Cooking Cooking Sewing 
Sewing Sewing 


schools. 


Based upon the course of study provided in the commercial curriculum of the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, high 
Outline furnished through the courtesy of E. G. Miller, Director of Commercial Education. 
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ACCOUNTANCY GROUP 


11A 
Required 
English 6 
Business Organization 
Bookkeeping 5 
Typewriting 2 
May elect one 
Language 
Mathematics 
Chemistry 
Physics 
*Shorthand 2 
Music 
Mechanical Drawing 
Art 
Crafts 
Shop 
Cooking 
Sewing 
12B 
Required 
English 7 
American History 
Salesmanship 1 
One elective 


Elect one or more 
Language 
Mathematics 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Expressional English 
Bookkeeping 6 
Shorthand 3 
Typewriting 3 
Music 
Mechanical Drawing 
Art 
Crafts 
Shop 
Cooking 
Sewing 

12A 
Required 
English 8 
American History & Civics 
One elective 
Economics 
Elect one or more 
Language 
Mathematics 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Expressional English 
Shorthand 4 
Salesmanship 2 
vertising 

Hand Writing and Text 
Lettering 

Music 

Mechanical Drawing 

Art 

Crafts 

Shop 

Cooking 

Sewing 


Ad- 


and 


COURSE OF STUDY 


SECRETARIAL GROUP 


11A 
Required 
English 6 
Business Organization 
Shorthand 2 
Typewriting 2 
May elect one 
Language 
Mathematics 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Bookkeeping 
Music 
Mechanical Drawing 
Art 
Crafts 
Shop 
Cooking 
Sewing 
12B 
Required 
English 7 
American History 
Shorthand 3 
Typewriting 3 
May elect one 
Language 
Mathematics 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Salesmanship 
Expressional English 
Music 
Mechanical Drawing 
Art 
Crafts 
Shop 
Cooking 
Sewing 


12A 
Required 
English 8 
American 
Civics 
Stenographers’ Office Prac- 
tice (2 Periods) 
Economics 
May elect one 
Language 
Mathematics 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Music 
Mechanical Drawing 
Art 
Crafts 
Cooking 
Sewing 


History and 


SALESMANSHIP GROUP 


11A 
Required 
English 6 
Business Organization 
Commercial Design 
Typewriting 2 
May elect one 
Language 
Mathematics 
Chemistry 
Physics 
*Shorthand 2 
Music 
Mechanical Drawing 
Art 
Crafts 
Shop 
Cooking 
Sewing 
12B 
Required 
English 7 
American History 
Salesmanship 1 
One elective 
Elect one or more 
Language 
Mathematics 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Expressional English 
Shorthand 3 
Typewriting 3 
Art 


* 


Music 

Mechanical Drawing 
Crafts 

Shop 

Cooking 

Sewing 


12A 
Required 
English 8 
American 
Civics 
Salesmanship 2 and Ad- 
vertising 
Economics 
May elect one 
Language 
Mathematics 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Expressional English 
Typewriting 
Art 
Handwriting and Text 
Lettering 
Music 
Mechanical Drawing 
Crafts 
Cooking 
Sewing 


History and 
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CHUCKLES 


WHY THE JANITOR QUIT 


A janitor of a school threw up his job the 
other day, and when asked what was the 
trouble said: 

“I’m honest and won’t stand being slurred. 
If I find a pencil or a handkerchief about the 
‘school when I am sweeping I hang it up. 
Every little while the teacher or someone 
who is too cowardly to face me will give me 
aslur. A little while ago I seen on the black- 
board: ‘Find the least common multiple.’ 
Well, I looked from cellar to garret for that 
thing, and I wouldn’t know the thing if I 
met it on the street. Last night, in big 
writin’ on the blackboard it said: ‘Find the 
greatest common divisor.’ ‘Well,’ I says to 
myself, ‘both of them things are lost now, 
and I’ll be accused of takin’ ’em.’ So I'll 
quit.” 


The teacher’s last question was meant to 
be a scientific poser. 

“‘What is that which prevades all space,”’ 
she said, ‘‘which no wall or door or other 
substance can shut out?” 

No one had an answer ready but Toni 
Schiapacasse. 

“The smell of garlic,’’ he said. 








Student—What did you operate on that 
man for? : 

Surgeon—Two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Student—What did he have? 

Surgeon—Two hundred and fifty dollars. 


Mr. Deane—Where’s the capital of the 
United States? 
Bill—Most of it’s loaned to Europe. 


FINISHED 


His Father—So you know as much as the 
teacher, do you? Where do you get that 
idea? 

Bobby—She told me so herself. She said 
she couldn’t teach me nothin’. 


Yank—I say, old fellow, how do you spell 
“‘horse’’? 

Tommy—’Orse? Why, certainly. Hit 
honly takes a haitch, a ho, a har, a hess and 
a he to spell ‘’orse’’. 


OFTEN GETTING BURNT 


To be college-bred means a four-year loaf, 
requiring a great deal of dough, as well as 
plenty of crust. 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABIES 


“Why don’t you attend our church?” asked 
one little boy of another. 

‘Because we belong to a different abomina- 
tion,”’ was the reply. 
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A DELICATE TASK 


Dusky Farmhand (to conferee on tractor)— 
Sam, yo’ sho’ has got de easiest job I knows 
of, riding aroun’ on dat thing all day long! 

Sam—Easy job! Me! Man—man, yo’ 
don’ know dis machine has 40 horse-power, 
does yo’? An’ furthermo’ yo’ don’ know 
when I’s whappin’ dem 40 horses dey is 
pullin’ and pullin’—who you tink holds dem 
40 horses back? 


WANTED THEM QUICK 


Mr. Parvenue-Smith was refurnishing his 
library, which occupation was causing him 
considerable anxiety. In despair he called 
in an expert bookseller, and after many sug- 
gestions and a final order for a complete 
library, he turned to his adviser and said: 


‘And what is the name of the fellow who 
writes such a lot—Shakeshift, or something 
like that, isn’t it?” 

“Shakespeare, sir,” answered the trades- 
man. 

“Yes, that’s it. Get me all he’s written and 
make a note to order anything new he may 
write.” 

Concealing a smile, the bookseller sug- 
gested: “And may I suggest you have them 
bound in morocco?” 

“Bound in Morocco?” roared the newly- 
made Croesus. ‘No. Certainly not. I want 
the confounded things at once.” 


AND OBVERSELY 


Gym. Teacher (to girls)—Lots of girls use 
dumbbells to get color in their cheeks. 

Bright One—And lots of girls use color on 
their cheeks to get dumb-bells. 





The conjurer was producing eggs from a 
top hat. He addressed a boy in the front 
row: 

“Your mother cannot get eggs without 
hens, can she?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said the boy. 

“‘How’s that,”’ asked the conjurer. 

“She keeps ducks,’’ answered the boy. 


At a council school, a new scholar presented 
himself to the teacher. He answered the 
questions as to his name and age satisfac- 
torily. Then the child was asked: 

“Where were you born?” 

“T wasn’t born at all,” was the reply. 
“IT got a stepmother.” 


Why is our language called the mother 
tongue? 
Because father seldom gets to use it. 
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in the advertisement. 





Notices from schools needing teachers, teachers available 
for positions, schools for sale, or persons desiring to purchase 
a school, will be inserted on this page free of charge. 


Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of ‘‘The Balance Sheet,”’ 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise indicated 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Well established school of good reputation in 
large Southern city. Can be conducted without 
help by an all-around business college man or 
can be made a large school. Equipment first 
o. Owner retiring. Price $4,000.00. Address 





The only business school in a town of 12,500 in 
a good farming territory in lowa. School is small. 
Will sacrifice for cash. Address, No. 39. 


Good business school in California. Owner 
will sell at sacrifice. Retiring. Fine op- 
portunity for right party. Enrollment about 200 
yearly. Rent reasonable. Might be will- 
ing to retain half interest. Do not answer unless 
you mean business. Address No. 41. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Positions wanted by man and wife, well quali- 
fied to teach all commercial subjects. Expert 
penman. Prefer the East or South.’ Reasonable 
salary expected. Address, P. W. H. 





For Sale—Business college equipment con- 
sisting of typewriters, tables, chairs, typewriter 
desks, students desks. office desks, filing cabinets, 
etc. Having taken over another school, we do 
not need much of the equipment, and will sell 
all, or any part of it cheap. Address, No. 38. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Good commercial school in the East or South— 
one employing two teachers. Give full par- 
ticulars. Address, No. 40. 








The Series B edition of this system 
may be used in either a one, two or 
three year high school course. A 
separate volume is provided for 
each year’s work. The arrangement 
of the text material makes it ad- 
mirably adapted for instruction by 
the class recitation method. Def- 
inite daily assignments may be 
made and recitations conducted on 
the same basis as is followed in the 
teaching of any other high school 
subject. The laboratory sets con- 
tained in the texts can be used 
without supplementary material if 
desired. Material is published sep- 
arately which provides for the use 
of business forms and vouchers in 
connection with these sets. 


The plan of these texts is to pro- 





McKINSEY’S BOOKKEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


vide a training in bookkeeping and 
accounting which will serve three 
classes of students: 


1. Those who desire to obtain 
employment in the accounting de- 
partment of a business upon the 
completion of an _ introductory 
— in bookkeeping and account- 
ng. 


2. Those who do not desire to do 
accounting work, but expect to enter 
business life and desire a knowledge 
of bookkeeping and accounting 
which will be of assistance to them 
in whatever line of business they 
may enter. 


3. Those who desire to enter the 
professional practice of accounting 
and desire to obtain an introductory 
training which will prepare them to 
master the more technical courses 
which they desire to study in uni- 
versity or elsewhere. 











: 1983 PUBLICATIONS 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 15th edition. This edition 
represents a complete revision of the text and practice sets. The text is subdivided 
into three divisions of twelve chapterseach. Practice sets, with or without vouchers, 
can be furnished for each division for laboratory work. The student is led from 
step to step in a logical manner to meet practical problems as ow would actually 
arise in the evolution of a business from a single ——= ip to a partnershi ip 
and then to a large corporation. Suitable material can be urntened for any leng 
course desired. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ore. Fourth printing. The material 
is well graded, each chapter following ee 4 cughout the one, and in turn laying 
the foundation for the chapter to yy Throw, out the — 4 details and arith- 
metical calculations are reduced to a minim efinitions are few in 
number, and in no case emphasized. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING. Third edition. An authoritative treatise 
on accountancy. A correlation of accounting, theory and practice, auditing, theory 
and practice, and law in its relation to accounting. The student is afforded exact 
instruction in the basic principles of the science of accounting, and is clearly re- 
minded of the professional ability and judgment acquired in the application of 
these principles in the art of bookkeeping and auditing. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. Revised edition. Presents the essentials of English 
in a concise, practical manner. It is not the intention of the author to confuse 
the student with hair-splitting distinctions and technical questions. The plan of 


the work is practical because the student applies the gained knowledge in the 
exercises following each lesson. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. Revised edition. Second printing. The language 
in this text is simple and easily understood, while the accuracy and adherence to 
strict principles of law are fully maintained. The questions and cases are such 
that the teacher who uses them does not need to worry about inaccuracies or incon- 
sistencies, 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING. Fourth printing. A typewriting manual 
which arouses the interest and enthusiasm of the student from the beginning of 
the course. It emphasizes the value of finger gymnastics and produces correct 
writing habits. A method of speed development is provided that will bring out 
the best effort of each individual student, thus producing rapid and accurate typists. 


ESSENTIAL EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING. Every progressive teacher of bookkeeping 
is constantly searching for practice material al which will add variety to his work, 
stimulate interest among his pu pe. serve as a review of new and old principles, 
and in general raise the standar his course. This book is intended to provide 
such material and to meet the demand for supplementary exercises. 


BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. Offering a course in pusiness Letter Writing that 
is comprehensive in scope and yet sufficiently intensive in treatment to be covered 
in from 100 to 120 class hours. General discussion is reduced to a minimum and 
space is given to essential information and concise instructions, For use in all 
schools offering the subject of Business English, 


SMITH’S RAPID CALCULATION, This text, with its complete and aet-qenene les- 
sons, eee pce a course of study that cannot fail to produce a high degree of ac- 
curacy and speed. The drills afford abundant practice in the application of the rules. 
Each d Srill is timed and may be practiced until the desired time has been reached. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. Second printing. This text develops the relationship which 
business arithmetic holds to Economics, Business Administration and Accounting. 


The method of presentation is original and inspiring. All impractical material 
is eliminated, 


HOLMES’ PERSONALITY AND SALESMANSHIP. Divided into six parts relating to 
the Trend of Business, Getting into Business, The Self-Development of Personality, 
Buying, Selling and Advertising. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Fourth printing. Five thousand words classified 


according to nature of business. Pronunciation, syllabication and definition 
own. 


LESLIE’S METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING. Third printing. A system of arm move- 


ment writing for use in Normal Schools, High Schools, Parochial Schools and 
Business Colleges. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





